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E second December number of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes_ contains 
two or three matters which may interest 
our readers. Thus, Lieut.-Colonel Ch. 
Bugnet has a _ long account of the 
relations between Foch and Clemenceau ‘“‘ de 
Doullens & Rethondes ’’ ; Fidus, as one of the 
series ‘Silhouettes contemporaines,’ draws a 
rtrait of M. Daniel Halévy, and M. Joseph 
ier discourses on ‘La Poésie en France 
aux jours de la Premiére Croisade.’ In the 
survey of recent literature M. André 
Chaumeix analyses and appraises four recent 
novels, and prefaces his criticism of them with 
some remarks on their significance in regard 
to modern developments. Very different from 
one another, they have all this in common, 
that they attest the close of the latest mal 
du siecle. No longer, says M. Chaumeix, does 
a writer believe he can fix our attention by 
relating everything he did with his time and 
all his disappointments from his first school 
up to his majority ; he no longer fancies that a 
calendar of his sensations can furnish subject- 
matter for any readable book. Neither does 
he imagine that it is natural, and in every 
circle of society allowed, that a person should 
be disillusioned, feeble, without occupation, 
highly discontented with his lot and pleased 
with himself as a representative of a genera- 
tion that does not know what to make of life. 
The time for all that is over; we have now 
something else to think about. And in his 
discussion of the four novels our critic lays 
some stress on mere story and story-telling. 
The tercentenary of the first production of 
“Le Cid’ was celebrated on Dec. 2 by a per- 
formance of that play at l’Odéon, and M. 
René Doumic tells us, in the survey of the 
drama, what he has thought about it. He 





thought, to some extent, well, as did the 
numerous public who witnessed the perform- 
ance. But he has _ several reservations to 
make. First there is regret that the latest 
modern inventions in electric lighting and 
mechanical devices were allowed to play so 
large a part. Presentation (he quotes M. 
René Rocher) is now-a-days what counts, not 
interpretation ; the play itself is reduced to 
little more than a pretext for the scenic activi- 
ties of the producer. And the Odéon did not 
avoid the pitfall. The unity of the play was 
destroyed by its being presented in short 
scenes separated by intervals of darkness on 
the stage. Costume, too,—however historic- 
ally correct it may have been—left something 
to be desired, as one understands on learn- 
ing that Rodrigue was attired in shorts with 
legs bare down to his leggings. The troupe of 
actors was younz and all showed immense 
goodwill. But in general there was some- 
thing too much of shouting, and of too des- 
perate endeavours to bring out fully the more 
famous verses. It sounds as if it had been 
one more illustration of the strange popular 
confidence in the all-sufficiency of crude ap- 
peals to the eye. No doubt we shall hear of 
other and more satisfactory efforts as the 
centenary year goes on. 


N Blackwood’s Magazine for January we 
read with pleasure the article by Sir 
Charles Oman about the, now defunct, ‘‘ Idle 
Fellows ”’ of Victorian Oxford. Between the 
University Reform Act of 1854 and the Uni- 
versity Commission of 1877 it was possible, as 
it had not hitherto been, for a layman who 
never intended to take Holy Orders to receive 
a college fellowship without, however, receiv- 
ing also permission, while retaining the fel- 
lowship, to marry. ‘‘ Life fellows ’’ unless 
they chose to marry, many of these men in 
Sir Charles’s youth still vegetated in the col- 
leges ; others lived out in the world and, being 
still unmarried, drew the perpetual subsidy 
from the college in spite of being wealthy men 
and of doing no sort of service to the college 
in return; others again—possibly legendary 
figures—having married, contrived to keep the 
existence of their wives a secret fom the col- 
lege bursar. Of some of those who found 
themselves preferring, or compelled, to take 
advantage of their right to a lodging in col- 
lege a free dinners in hall, we have here 
sean 300 20 sketches. Mostly in greater or 
ess degree failures in life, they often de- 
veloped eccentricity which bordered on 
insanity and even more. One such person 
locked himself up in his rooms to carve designs 
of a most elaborate sort in their eighteenth- 
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century woodwork. More intriguing is one 
who not only believed himself to be a reincar- 
nation of Zoroaster but also, when in a suit- 
able milieu, exhibited the powers of a seer. A 
ood story is told of him, in Jerusalem over 
fifty years ago, foretelling to two German 
students the chief points in their future 
careers, while to a third he would say nothing 
of what was prepared for him. Thirty years 
later the two met again, and revealed to one 
another that the predictions of the old 
‘“* Cambridge professor’’ (so they supposed 
him) had been exactly fulfilled—his accuracy 
being clinched by recollection that their com- 
anion whom he had refused to enlighten had 
ied within a few months after the meeting 
with him. Several other figures and stories 
appear in the account, and if one can hardly 
wish the ‘‘idle fellows ’’ to be restored to 
the scene, one may thoroughly enjoy the pic- 
tures of them presented in Sir Charles Oman’s 
pleasant pages. 


E reviewed in these notes at clxxi, 217 
(Sept. 26, 1936) a ‘Survey’ of the 
present industries of Hull. We have now 
received from the Secretary of the City of Hull 
Development Committee a very satisfactory 
report of further progress made, which in- 
cludes a note that the circulation of the above- 
mentioned Survey has brought enquiries for 
sites in the Hull area from a number of Brit- 
ish and foreign industrialists. That the rate 
of advance is pretty quick may be 
gathered from the fact that a  cocoa- 
butter factory —a new industry in Hull — 
established in 1935 has increased its out- 
put by 120 per cent., and the number of man- 
hours worked by 50 per cent. A firm of engin- 
eers which specialize in drop-forgings has con- 
tracts up to October, 1937, with sufficient work 
in view to cover full employment for many 
months ahead. Then there is the cod-liver oil 
industry—only established in Hull some 
eighteen months ago—which is said to have 
already ** built up a turnover in excess of the 
total production of Norwegian Cod-Liver Oil.’’ 
The whole of the fishing fleet has been provided 
with equipment for providing the crude fish 
oi] at sea. A Hull firm a few years ago noting 
the immense popularity of ‘‘Citrus beverages”’ 
in the United States set about introducing 
them into this country, and now they provide 
two-thirds of all the manufacturers of such 
drinks with the grape-fruit required, while 
the shipment of raw juice is likely to become 
an important factor in Hull trade. We hope 


amid all this prosperity and promise of pros- 
perity there are wise people in Hull who will 
preserve and increase whatever there is in and 








around the city in the way of beauty and his- 
torical interest. 


E have to thank our correspondent Mr, 
G. W. Wright for sending us a little 
brochure of Notes by Mr. R. B. Wood, the 
City Librarian, on the exhibition of drawings, 
prints and plans illustrating the history of 
town planning in Westminster. The Notes, 
even apart from the exhibits, present to the 
mind most interesting pictures of what Lon- 
don might have been made. On the one side, 
are the dreams and designs of Wren or of 
Barry—nor theirs only, for more plans have 
been made for increasing beauty and conven- 
ience in London than the ordinary citizen is 
aware of; on the other is the horrifying pro- 
posal to use Hyde Park in a railway scheme 
wherein Knightsbridge Green was to be site for 
a station, to say nothing of schemes for 
elevated railways in London streets. Mr, 
Wood reminds us that though the phrase 
*‘ ribbon development’? was unknown, the 
thing itself was known and deplored by Stow; 
that traffic-blocks existed early enough to make 
Horace Walpole peevish, and that by 1850 
the construction of underground streets had 
been suggested. 


(THE Fifty-second Annual Report of the Com- 

mitee of the Aberdeen Public Library 
begins with noting yet again a decrease in the 
book issues for the year 1935-36. The like 
has been the case with most other Public 
Libraries in Great Britain, and with those 
in Ireland, the Dominions and the United 
States from which reports have been received 
This downward tendency in public reading can 
only, it is thought, be explained by the in- 
creasing strength of attraction in other pur- 
suits. At Aberdeen the Fiction and the 
Juvenile Department alone show, together, a 
decrease of 14,913—which rather goes to con- 
firm the correctness of the explanation, 
especially when it is considered that the use 
of the Reference Department of the Library 
shows a considerable increase. It is difficult 
to imagine a world in which the reading of 
fiction occupies no great place, yet probably 
everyone knows at least one or two persons 
to whom it makes no sort of appeal; if their 
numbers were swelled a little in a coming 
generation there might set in a fashion against 
fiction, and all the schools of novelists die 
out, leaving the old masters of their craft 
high and dry as ancient classics, to be read 
with that peculiar affection and admiration 
which, in the few who have the inclination 
for such things, only classics that are really 
of the past can inspire. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





_ 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante p. 2). 


HAVE limited my examination of this 

speech to an analysis of the pronunciation 
shown by the misspellings in the London 
documents, concluding with a short sum- 
mary. The classification is based upon the 
Middle English sounds which were the — 
totypes of those now used in Standard Eng- 
lish. Quotations from the church records are 
referred to by the number of the document 
in the bibliography, followed by the date of 
the entry in which the form occurs. Machyn’s 
diary is referred to as ‘‘ Machyn,’’ followed 
by the page. The quotations are arranged 
Mimologionily. The symbols used are those 
of the International Phonetic Association. 

.E, a, 

In the earliest of the London documents, it 
is not uncommon to find e written instead of 
normal a. Thus, the following spellings, 
among others, are found in entries of the 
second half of the fifteenth century; wer 
(wax), wechynge (watching), celarie (salary), 
fedom (fathom), well (wall). Similar spell- 
ings occur repeatedly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century London documents in 
these and other words. Altogether, I have 
collected well over a hundred such forms. Pro- 
fessor Wyld, in his ‘ History of Modern Col- 
loquial English,’ lists about thirty-five 
e-forms, of which eight are taken from two 
London writers, Gregory and Machyn. What- 
ever may be the pronunciation represented by 
these spellings, therefore, it Kg my that it 
was much more commonly used by Londoners 
of the lower classes than by the upper-class 
writers from whom Wyld drew most of his 
occasional spellings. 

Characteristic of these e-spellings in the 
London documents are: wer 1. 1477-9, 
wechynge 1. 1479-81, Wex 6. 1479-81, wesshyng 
6.. 1479-81, weshing 5. 1480-2, sek (sack) 5. 
1480-2, celarie (salary) 1. 1483-5, henge (hang) 
1, 1487-8, gellon 1. 1492-3, leders (ladders) 1. 
1494-5, fedom 6. 1496-7, well (wall) 5. 1497-8, 
gedderyng (gathering) 1, 1512-3, Wesshyng 6. 
1519-20, Tenyvar (January) 12. 1521-2, wex 
9. 1530, secke 9. 1536, Machyn, Crenmer 57, 
Fremyngham (Framlingham) 70, — stren 








(Strand) 72, Stretford 108, cherete 131, dyeper 
(diaper) 12, 1557, gether 15. 1563, Ienuarye 
12. 1571, seckes 27. 1577, lettice (lattice) 15. 
1580, Kedclife (Radcliffe) 21, 1583, Jenewary 
27. 1586, getherare 27. 1586, perishe (parish) 
8. 1592, Perrott (Parrot) 22. 1598, heaspe 
(hasp) 18, 1598, keche (catch) 8. 1599, apperel- 
inge 8, 1599, Kemsey 18. 1615, aperill 32. 1617 
fflecman 31. 1618, Jesper 31. 1618, aperillinge 
22, 1620, gethereth 22. 1629, Mery (marry) 
Sasicsen ger gp 1658, texes 22. 1662, sat- 
usfector ; , sett (sat ] 
oo. 671. tc. (sat) 20. 1662, bellancs 

The present-day standard vowel in these 
words is [#] which developed by a fronting 
and raising of the M.E. a. On the other hand, 
there is a tendency among some educated 
speakers to ae a closer vowel [e] and 
the same half-open vowel is used by Cockneys. 
The e-spellings undoubtedly indicate a front 
and raised vowel, but it is a matter of doubt 
whether that vowel was [#] or [e]. Wyld is 
inclined to the view that the e-substitutions re- 
flect the new vowel [#], although he finds e 
an unsatisfactory spelling for that sound. An 
alternative interpretation is that they are for 
the most part derived from South-Eastern 
M.E., which had [e] instead of normal 
M.E. a. In that case, the spellings would re- 
present [e]. Professor Wyld is disinclined to 
accept this view of the e-spellings which he 
cites, except those from Essex and Suffolk 
writers. But there is little objection to adopt- 
ing this interpretation for London spellings, 
since London speech was strongly influenced by 
the pronunciation of the South-Eastern area. 
The great frequency of the e-spellings gives me 
the impression that they were prompted by 
[e] rather than by the now standard [#2]. In 
support of this view, we may notice that 
Batchelor in his ‘ Orthoepical Analysis,’ 1809, 
deplores the vulgar (or affected) pronuncia- 
tions head (had), led (lad), men (man), etc., 
that similar e-spellings are found in the 
Cockney dialogue of early nineteenth-century 
novels, that Smollett uses ketch (catch) as a 
vulgarism, and that the ‘ Writing Scholar’s 
Companion,’ 1695, includes among its vulgar- 
isms the form reddish (radish). If [e] was the 
vowel used it may have been as the result of 
South-Eastern influence, or have been pro- 
duced by a continuation of the process of rais- 
ing which produced standard [#]. 

Note 1. A few spellings replace normal 
short a by i, y, viz., chysiblis (chasubles) 1. 
1479-81, hyng (hang) 1. 1485, hyngyng 1. 1531, 





Machyn, gyffelyns (javelins) 73, chisible 11. 
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1154, wysschyn (washing) 12. 1559, stynddyng 
(standing) 27. 1594, Bridock Bridoacke (Bra- 


dock) 21, 1661, Lindmark 22. 1676. These 
spellings are too numerous to be fortuitous, 
and they can hardly be interpreted except as 
meaning that these words were sometimes pro- 
nounced with [i]. That vowel may have been 
attained by a continuation of the raising pro- 
cess which affected short a beyond the [e]-stage 
suggested above, or by a raising of M.E. [e]. 

Note 2. Two words, salary and anatomy, 
were apparenty not infrequently pronounced 
with [9], cf. Machyn notheme (anatomy) 252, 
Notamy 18, 1581, Anotomy 39. 1633, Scollere 
21. 1593, Sollery 25. 1677. The spelling 
stroppes (straps, O.E. stroppe) 5. 1469-72, 
however, represents the original o-form which 
was later unrounded. A few examples of the 
use of o instead of a are still found in standard 
English, e.g. popinjay (O.Fr. papejay), chop, 
flog (Lat. flagellare), 

(B) a before n. In the M.E. period, a was 
lengthened to @ before nd, mb, ng, and this 
vowel was in the South and Midlands rounded 
to [9:]— hence comb and the shortened song. 
Chaucer has mostly o before nd, lond, strond, 
hond, etc., but the o-type in these words fell 
out of normal accepted speech during the fif- 
teenth century. Spellings reflecting the o-type 
are not infrequent in the London documents of 
the fifteenth century, but they greatly decrease 
during the sixteenth century and, although 
there is a belated example in 1697, the pro- 
nunciation seems practically to have died out 
of London speech in the seventeenth century. 
The spellings suggest that the vowel used was 
short [9], not the long [o:] which developed 
from M.E. [9:]. Among the spellings illus- 
trating this pronunciation are: sonnde (sand) 
3. 1444, Sonde 5. 1450-1, stondyng 5. 1476-8, 
1. 1477-9, hond 5. 1479-81, sonnde 1. 1483-5, 
hondes 1. 1495-6, Sond 5. 1508-9, stondith 1. 
1518-9, stonde 5. 1519-20, londis 1. 1524-5, 
londe 1. 1524-5, hond 1. 1531, notwithstond- 
yng 1, 1535-6, Sond 9. 1538, stonderdes 9. 1539, 
stondyng 11. 1543, stondeth 13. 1556, Machyn, 
Stron-bryge (Strand) 167, stond 17. 16571, 
stondyng 23. 1568, hawnds 24. 1579, haundes 
24. 1611, stond 22. 1622, londs 33. 1697. Less 
frequently the o-spelling is used before the con- 
sonant groups other than nd, cf., ploncke 
(plank) 27. 1596 and Machyn, mony (many) 
12, 15, probably due to a rounding of short a. 
It is of interest that among the vulgarisms re- 
corded in the ‘ Writing Scholar’s Companion,’ 
1695, is stomp (stamp), which is still used by 
many Cockneys. 

(c). a preceded by [w]. In quality, wash, 








want, squash, etc., we now pronounce 4a 
rounded vowel [9]. This vowel must have been 
used by some Londoners from the middle of the 
sixtenth century, as the following o-substitu- 
tions prove: Machyn, wosse (wash) 230, wos 
(was) 17. 1562, 28. 1646, 29. 1656, wose (was) 
24. 1594, 31. 1640, 32. 1640, Wondeys 
(Wandy’s) 39. 1632, worant (warrant) 39, 
1648, Woller (Waller) 38. 1654, wornts 29, 
1671, woshing 40. 1677, 25. 1679, woren (War- 
ren) 29, 1671, wonsworth (Wandsworth) 39, 
1675, wochmans 22. 1676, worront 22. 1691, 
wondring (wandering) 22. 1691. The length. 
ened vowel in quart, war, etc., which has 
arisen with the loss of [r] subsequent to the 
rounding of a must also have existed in Lon- 
don from the same time, judging by the fact 
that r is so frequently omitted in sixteenth- 
century London spellings and by these o., 
au-spellings: Whorton (Wharton) 21. 1597, 
quorters 18. 1598, Whorlton 21. 1598, worden 
24. 1599, churchwordones 21. 1601, tordes (to- 
wards) 31. 1608, Cherch-woodens 22. 1621, wor- 
denes 22, 1635, waurden 16. 1649, Quaughter- 
day 23. 1641, Worley (Warley) 27. 1654, 
Churchwoarden 26. 1665, worning 34. 1670, 
twoards 8. 1670, etc. 

Since the earliest of these spellings occurs in 
Machyn’s diary, it appears that the change 
cannot have arisen by a direct rounding of 
M.E, a, which had by then been raised to [ #], 
unless the preceding [w] had preserved that 
vowel from the normal fronting. Apparently 
the present-day vowel arose from a retraction 
of [#], combined with rounding. 

Wyld cites some fourteenth- and fifteenth- 
century o-spellings of ‘‘ swallow ’’ (noun and 
verb), but they apparently represent. a change 
due to the J and not to the rounding by [w]. 
His earliest illustration of the rounding by 
[w] is the spelling wosse (wash) in Machyn, 
his next being from the Verney Papers, one in 
1622 and others in 1642 and later. The 
Machyn spelling and those in the church- 
wardens’ documents prove, however, that the 
pronunciation was fairly common among the 
lower ranks of Londoners in the second half 
of the sixteenth century. On the basis of 
these facts, it is reasonable to suggest that the 
pronunciation filtered into the accepted Eng- 
lish of the seventeenth century from the vulgar 
speech of London. 

It is, of course, evident from the rhymes 
of the seventeenth century poets, as well as 
from the paucity of o-spellings, that the nor- 
mal accepted pronunciation in these words 
was [#]. This unrounded pronunciation must 
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also have been used by Londoners, to judge 
from the sixteenth century spellings wechyng 
(watching), wesching (washing), etc., quoted 
in paragraph (a) above, and from such forms 
as: wairde (ward) 24. 1578, wayter (water) 
23. 1582, waerde 24. 1589, warening 37. 1634, 
querters 38. 1647, waes (was) 30. 1652, towerd 
8. 1681. 

(p). Lengthening of a. Two lengthenings 
of M.E. a are represented in standard Eng- 
lish, one before f, s, th, as in chaff, last, 
path, and another which is due to the loss of a 
following [r], card, far, etc. 

A little evidence of the lengthening before f, 
s, th is found in the London documents, viz. : 
raughters (rafters) 27. 1610, laest (last) 22. 
1621, larth (lath) 42. 1646, larthes 42. 1646, 
Marslin (Maslin), 21. 1655. The spelling 
groups ar, au and, probably, ae, must have 
been intended to represent a long vowel. 

Since the vowel in card car, etc., became 
long with the loss of the [r], the lengthening 
in this group is, I think, sufficiently repre- 
sented by the omission of r in the following 
spellings: Machyn, masselsay (Marshalsea) 
205, Hatford (Hertford) 267, Clake (clerk) 
12. 1563, capenter 18. 1624, matha (Martha) 
22. 1633, Baber (Barber) 23. 1644, pasoneg 24. 
1653, Mageret 21. 1660. 

The lengthened vowel in both groups would 
appear from these spellings to have arisen 
early in the sixteenth century. Although there 
is nothing here to confirm Wyld’s view that 
the lengthening in the first group may be 
dated as early as the fifteenth century, the 
similar lengthening of o in frost, cloth, off, 
ete., which must have taken place at the same 
time, is reflected in some fifteenth-century 
London spellings, 

When the lengthening took place, the vowel 
must have been [%:]. Subsequently it was 
retracted to ro] the date of the retraction 
being usually held to be the late eighteenth 
century, on the grounds that the seventeenth- 
century orthoepists who recognise a length- 
ened vowel seem to describe [#:] and that 
[a: ] ‘‘ seems to have been difficult for English- 
men ”’ before then (cf. Wyld, who cites the 
pronunciations Spaw, Cawnpore, Punjaub, 
ete., as evidence). Opposed to this view is the 
following evidence from the London docu- 
ments. The spelling raughters (rafters) 
27.1610 must surely represent a back vowel, 
and the two spellings of “ last,’’ Luste Lust 
22.1624 equate the a with the advanced back 
vowel [A]. Moreover, if we assume that the 
vowel fe :] was not used until the eighteenth 
century, we are driven repeatedly away from 


the obvious in dealing with the unrounding 
of [9:] in such forms as arderman (alderman), 
warnut (walnut), Tanton, Laa (law), Dark- 
ing, Lard, etc. Surely all these unroundings 
of back vowels were not fronted too! I am 
inclined to think that the lengthened vowel, 
in the speech of some Londoners, was re- 
tracted to [a:] by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Nore. Cooper (1685) and the ‘ Writing 
Scholar’s Companion ’ (1695) cite a vulgar 
pronunciation Chorles which is also found in 
the Cockney spellings of Jeames Yellowplush. 
Although I have not noted this spelling in 
the London documents, I have collected a few 
examples of a similar pronunciation in other 
words, viz., churchyorde 6.1499-1500, Machyn, 
portesans 125, maurqwes 175. Morten Col- 
ledge (Merton) 13.1630, mawsey (mercy) 
29.1642, Aurther 27.1654, 29.1662. The spell- 
ings of Merton, yard and mercy prove that 
the development was subsequent to the retrac- 
tion of er toar. The spellings obviously mean 
that a back vowel was sounded in these words, 
but it is impossible to say whether they are 
analogous to the spelling raughters and indi- 
cate that ar had a back pronunciation even in 
the early sixteenth century, or whether they 
are representatives of a dialect change of ar 
to or, which had some slight influence on 
London speech—Chorles (which is quoted b 
Wyld and also occurs in the ‘ Yellowplus 
Papers’) is obviously of the latter type. 

(E) a te l. It seems from the spellings 
which Wyld quotes in H.C.E. that a followed 
by 1 in closed syllables was diphthongized to au 
at least as early as the fifteenth century. No 
spellings illustrating this development happen 
to occur in the London documents before the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but they 
then become so numerous as to suggest that 
the change was well established then. Among 
these forms are: havldhed (Halhead) 1.1503-4, 
Sawlters hawlle 12.1554, fawle 12.1559, caulide 
12.1561, pawll 23.1568, cawell 24.1573, caulled 
3.1576, stawl 18.1590, Sawlsbery 27.1591, 
Hawle 27.1591, Waule 8.1593, taulke 24.1593, 
smaule 29.1595, Chawkhill 9.1620, Chawke 
26.1657, etc. This diphthongization must have 
taken place sufficiently early for the new diph- 
thong to merge with the M.E. before its 
monophthongization to [9:], that is, probably 
in the fifteenth century. 

The same pronunciation was in the XV- 
XVII centuries commonly employed in words 
like half, calf, calm, palm, in which we now 
sound [a:], apparently because of the follow- 
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ings which suggest a pronunciation similar to 
that in hall, talk, etc., are: maumsey 1.1492-3, 
maumsye 9.1536, pawme 9.1542, medcauffe 
12.1558, haulfe 3.1558-9, 9.1579, 25.1599, 
34.1614, hawpenie 15.1560, Pawmmar 12.1570, 
Pawllmer 3.1576, behaulfe 8.1589, behowff 
21.1592. The same pronunciation was used in 
Ralph, cf., Rauffe 9.1536, Rauf 11.1530, 
Rauff 21.1579. 

Wyld is of the opinion that the new diph- 
thong aw was monophthongized to [9:] by the 
end of the fifteenth century. The earliest evi- 
dence of this monophthongization in the 
London documents, apart from the doubtful 
form Rolfe (Ralph) 1.1479-81, are: howbardes 


(O.Fr. halebarde) 1.1553, Machyn, holbardes|. ~. 


42, hopene (halfpenny) 170, solmon (salmon) 
170. Later spellings of the same type are: 
collecote (Caldicott) 21.1593, ollmons 
(almonds) 12.1630, Tolboys 27.1634, Tatersole 
21.1643, oll (all) 28.1646, Woltomstow 
21.1650, holburds 34.1660, Colthrop 12.1663, 
and yeld holl (Guildhall) 27.1671. The 
accented form of ‘‘ shall ’” was pronounced 
with the same form, cf, Shol 21.1598, sholbe 
21.1598, sholl 26.1671, the [#] now used in this 
word being due to lack of stress. 

Although the rounded vowel [9 } was appar- 
ently more common in palm, calf, half, etc., 
there is evidence that the unrounded [a: ] was 
also used, viz., pame 5.1535-7, Machyn, 
shame (shalm, O.Fr. chalemie) 301, mamsey 
9.1579, haffe 29.1596. The same pronuncia- 
tion was occasionally used in words where 
the following consonant was not labial, as in: 
arderman (alderman) Machyn 247, warnut 
(walnut) 22.1689. Wyld takes the view that 
the words which now contain [a:] go back 
to late M.E. undiphthongized forms, haf, caf, 
etc., which developed like bath, graft, while 
the orthodox view is that the second element 
of the diphthong was lost before the labial con- 
sonant. But it is of interest that the spell- 
ings which suggest unrounded pronunciations 
do not appear until the sixteenth century, 
when the au had been monophthongized and 
when there was a tendency to unround vowels. 
It was apparently then that M.E, [u] was 
unrounded to [A], and the same period con- 
tributed such unrounded forms as stap, plat, 
lard, etc. The unrounded vowel in alderman 
and walnut is difficult to account for except 
as an unrounding of [9:], and the same pro- 
cess may explain our vowel in calm, palm, 
half, ete. 


Witt1am MATTHEWS. 
University of London. 


(To be continued). 








A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.° (MII). 


(See clxxi. 202, 236, 273, 309, 348, 381, _ 
417, 452). 

Eagle. In the figurative uses St. John does 
not appear. When Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learn. 
ing,’ 11.23.7, wrote, ‘ some writings have more 
of the eagle than others,’’ he meant, we are 
told, are more mystical, more often in the 
manner of the Fourth Gospel. 

Easy, of a carriage (1855). Earlier—‘ A 
King and No King,’ V. iv. 314, ‘‘ He shall 
have chariots easier than air, That I will have 
invented.’’ Lyly, ‘ Campaspe,’ iv. 3, ‘‘ they 
now in easie coches ride.’’ 

Ebullition. The 79th Idler is quoted as by 
Johnson. This number he disclaims. 

Ecstasy (vb.) 1624. Nine years earlier is 
Sylvester, ‘A Hymn of St. Lewis,’ ‘‘ How 
was he rapt! How sweetly extased.”’ 

Eclipsing : suffering eclipse. Only A. Phil- 
lips is quoted. Keats, ‘ Endymion,’ ii. 876, 
“When anxious he | Hermes] did lean Over 
eclipsing eyes,’’ those of Argus. 

Eden. No attrib. use is given. Lamb to 
Wordsworth, Aug. 9, 1815, ‘‘ Eden days of 
peace and liberty to what I have had.”’ 

Eden (transf.). The first date given is a. 
1225, and then comes ‘ Richard II,’ ‘‘ this 
other Eden.’? Two years before the date of 
the latter comes Sylvester (1621) 59, a list 
of new-created fruit-trees, ‘‘ which every way 
a very Eden bring ’’—rather anachronistic. 

Edge, set one’s teeth on (see MII.). Another 
example of the sense ‘‘ make one’s mouth 
water ’’ is Sylvester, ‘ Spectacles,’ 16, ‘‘ the 
Worldling feeds his greedy Minde With golden 


Hopes of high Conceipts . . . which prove in 
fine but fine Deceipts; yet keenly set his teeth 
on edge.”’ 

Edifice (attrib.) — not given. Fuller, 


‘ Worthies’ (1840) iii. 461, ‘“‘ one may justly 
wonder how this church, whose edifice woods 
(designed by the devotion of former ages for 
the repair thereof) were lately sold, Should 
consist in so good condition.”’ 

Eel-boat (1883). Earlier—‘ The Scornful 
Lady,’ III. i. 85, ‘‘ Good captain, or what- 
ever title else The warlike eel-boats have be- 
stowed upon thee.’’ ‘The Honest Man’s For- 
tune,’ v. 3, “he dares not hail an eel-boat i’ 
th’ way of war.’’ 


Egg-baker—not given. The Times, Apr. 1, 


1834, described one as ‘‘ an artificial hatcher . 


of chickens and egg-baker.”’ 

Elder-hand is given only in the card-playing 
sense, R. L. Stevenson, ‘ Rahéro,’ has “ the 
elder hand clutching the joint of his throat.” 
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Element, out of one’s, is first quoted from 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ Earlier—‘ Second Maid’s 
Tragedy,’ 1V. iii., ‘‘’Tis out of my element 
to be in a church, sir.’’ 

Elephant: a man of great stature. Only 
Thersites’ description of Ajax is quoted, from 
‘Troilus and Cressida.’ Fletcher, ‘ The Laws 
of Candy,’ I, ii. 11, ‘‘ What, so low? Canst 
thou find joints yet be an elephant? Antinous, 
rise.’’ The reference is to the vulgar error 
refuted by Sir T. Browne, that elephants had 
no knee joints. 

Elmy (1757). Earlier — Sidney (Cambr. 
edn.) ii. 525, “‘ Within the elmy grange, your 
flockes will not be straying.’’ 

Elusive (1719). Earlier, and meaning 
“ mocking,’ in Chapman, II., xi. 319, ‘‘ He 
followed with his thirsty lanse, and this 
elusive brave.’’ Cp. one sense of Latin 
eludere. 

Embowelled: (1) disembowelled, (2) inter- 
nal, (3) that has the bowels full. When 
Glover wrote, ‘‘ Albion’s tin-embowelled 
fields,’’ ‘ Pearch,’ ii. 71, he is clearly using 
sense 3, of which only one example is given, 
that literal, dated 1486. Shenstone’s “‘ the 
mine’s embowell’d gold ’’ (given under 2) is 
different. 

Embowment. Only Bacon is quoted. Hardy, 
‘Coll. Poems ’ (1928) 54, ‘ To Outer Nature,’ 
“O for... Light to gaily See thy daily 
Iris-hued embowment.’”’ The phrase recurs 
p. 118. Again p. 298, ‘‘ Why came the soft 
She did not guess.” He had put his arm 
round her. Ibid. 260, ‘‘ dancing till dawn, 
with tightening arm-embowments.”’ 

Eminency, as a title (1655). Ten years at 
least earlier, in Howell’s ‘ Familiar Letters’ 
(ed. Jacobs) 354, ‘‘ his Eminency the Car- 
dinal (for this is a peculiar title he got long 
since from Rome, to distinguish him from 
all other.’’ 

Enactment. Only legal meanings are given, 
with a reference to ‘‘ mod. dicts.’’ for a thea- 
trical. Hardy, ‘ Coll. Poems’ (1928) 665, 
uses it as Wordsworth does ‘‘ goings-on ’? — 
“for a hundred summers there have been J ust 
such enactments,’’ the doings of birds. 

Enamelling (fig.). Only Burleigh is quoted, 
under date 15 . . . Sidney (Cambr. edn.) i. 
243, ‘‘She thinking that the enamelling of 
a Princes name, might hide the spots of a 
broken wedlock.” 

Enamize—not given. Lithgow, ‘ The Pil- 
grim’s farewell to Northberwicke Lawe,’ 
“where ovile flockes do feede halfe enamiz’d ”’ 


(1863, p. 38). Starved? 


Od.. viii. 350, “‘ you that bare yoar heads And 
feete with best grace in enamouring dances.’’ 
Il. v. 395, ‘‘ her enamouring fire.”’ 

Enanguish—not given. Cawthorne in 
‘Pearch,’ i. 5, ‘‘ the sad visions of enan- 
guish’d hours.’’ Cawthorn (sic) is quoted for 
‘* enambushed.”’ 

Enchase: adorn, is limited by ‘‘ with figures 
resembling engraving.’’ Chapman, who is 
fond of the word, uses it quite generally in 
Il. v. 8, of Sirius, ‘‘ with his chearefull face 
. . » he doth the skies enchase.”’ 

Encipher. Neither of the two meanings 
given suits Cunningham (in ‘ Pearch,’ i. 110), 
““ Where the mild sun, thro’ saint-enciphered 
glass, Illum’d with mellow light that brown- 
brow’d aisle.’’ 

Encounter (sb.): reply—not given. * Chap- 
man, Od, xi. 641, ‘‘ this comfort of him this 
encounter found,’’ i.e., he thus replied to my 
comforting words. 

Endox—not given. Minto, ‘ Literature of 
the Georgian Era,’ 280, ‘‘ One could wish that 
his exposition of his paradoxes had been as 
successful as his disguise of his endoxes.”’ 

Enfranchisement. No concrete use is given. 
Mulcaster, quoted in Clarendon Press edn. of 
‘ King Lear,’ II. ii. 60, says of the letter z, 
‘it is lightlie expressed in English, saving 
in foren enfranchisements,’’ meaning words 
admitted to English citizenship. 

Enghost—not given. Hardy, ‘Coll. Poems’ 
(1928) 342, ‘‘ That here some mighty passion 
once had burned, Which still the walls 
enghosted, 1 discerned.’’ Ibid., 539, ‘‘ Could 
such be the hauntings of men of to-day... 
Enghosted seers, kings... ?’’ The senses will 
be (1) people with ghosts, (2) turn into a 
ghost. Cp. ‘ Winter Words,’ 185, ‘‘A mystery 
ancestral... Which their restless enghostings, 
it seemed, were to teach me in full.’’ 

English-speaking is first given to Hall 
(1873), and then to Lowell (1883). But Lowell 
had used the word in his essay ‘ Shakespeare 
Once More,’ printed in 1870 or earlier, ‘ the 
English-speaking nations should build a monu- 
ment to the misguided enthusiasts of the Plain 
of Shinar.”’ 

Engrave (fig.). The examples given are all 
of the ordinary type, the object being the thing 
recorded or impressed. Chapman, Od. xix. 
375, ‘‘ the dream that did engrave my sleep- 
ing fancy,” makes the object that on which 
the impression is made. 

Engrease. One sixteenth-century reference 
is given. R. L. Stevenson to Colvin, Sep- 
tember, 1879, ‘‘I am still a little weak, but 
that is all; I begin to ingrease.’’ 





Enamouring (1667). Earlier—Chapman, 





Enjealous. This word, which MI. ascribes 
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to Daniel by emendation, actually occurs in 
his ‘ Coll, Hist. Engl.,’ anno 1188, ‘‘ which so 
enjealoused the old king, as hee called home 
his sonne.”’ 

Enjoy a person, is given only with the 
sexual implication. Fletcher, ‘The Wild- 
Goose Chase,’ I. i., ‘‘ Come; I see you long 
to enjoy your sister,’’ said to a newly arrived 
man. Daniel, ‘ Hymen’s Triumph,’ IV. v. 3, 
‘*Had I but knowne him in enjoying him, 
As now I doe too late in loving him, How 
blest had been my age ”’: spoken by a man. 

Enough (sb. with article). Only Fuller is 
quoted, for a nonce-use. Chapman, Od. xx. 
43, ‘‘ his discretion, and the fit enough Of 
hast and speed that went to all the proofe His 
well-laid plots and his exploits requir’d.’’ 

Enrose: make ruddy—not given, though 
“‘enruby ’’ in the same sense is. Chapman 
(?), ‘ The Contention of Phillis and Flora,’ 


xxvi., “‘ Flora her modest face enrosed.”’ 
Ensanctuaried—not given. Besier, ‘ The 
Virgin Goddess,’ ‘‘ priests there be who stand 


Safely ensanctuaried and sing and pray 
While others battle.’’ 

Enterkill—not given. Sylvester, ‘ Beth. 
Rescue,’ ii., ‘‘ when self-incenst, Them-Selves 
they enterkilld.’’ 

Enthunder (1855-9). Earlier — Chapman, 
Il, ii. 11 (1598), ‘‘ this is the last alarm He 
shall enthunder ’zainst proud Troy.” 

Enthusiasm: object of enthusiasm — not 
given. Sadleir, ‘ Bulwer: a Panorama,’ 224, 
““Godwin, whose enlightened political philo- 
sophy and actual achievements in fiction were 
among Bulwer’s youthful enthusiasms.’’ The 
parallel senses of ‘‘ desire’’ and “‘ passion ” 
are given paragraphs. 

Entoil: ensnare. But Chapman uses it for 


*toil,’”’ Il. ii. 455, ‘‘ about th’ entoyled 
Phocensian fleete, had these their saile 
assignde.’’ Misled by the Latin circa labor- 


antes fordudtérovres, he uses one more of his 
active participles. So in Od. ix, 126, “ two 
days, two nights, entoil’d We got neare land.”’ 

Entreat seems to mean ‘‘ entertain,’’ a sense 
not given, in Chapman, Od. ii. 221, ‘ on 
your owne goods eate; And either other mutu- 
ally intreate At either of your houses, with 
your feast.’’ Ibid. xviii. 411, ‘‘ her selfe and 
all her friends They should with Banquets and 
rich gifts intreat.”’ 

Envapour: shroud in vapour (1605). 
Earlier, and meaning to raise as the sun 
raises vapour, in the Lament in Dyce’s Skel- 
ton, ii. 395, ‘“‘ thou haste envapored, I say, 
alofte the soule of Jasper.” 

Envoice—not given. Fuller, ‘ Panegyrick,’ 
st. 15, ‘‘ But at your majestie’s first procla- 








mation How loud a stentor did invoice our 


nation! A mouth without a tongue was 
sooner found In all that crowd than tongue 
without a sound.” 

Enwoman—not given, seems to occur in 
Daniel, ‘ Delia,’ ‘‘ That grace which doth 
more than in woman thee, Lives in my lines, 
and must eternal bee,’’ more than enwoman 
thee ’’ meaning ‘‘ engoddess thee ”’ ; ‘ N.E.D.' 
gives one example of ‘‘ engod.”’ 


G. G. Loans. 
(To be continued). 





HE SOURCE OF THE TITLE OF POR’S 
‘ MORELLA.’—It is, of course, a familiar 
fact that Poe, like most poets, chose the names 
of his characters carefully, and sometimes 
surely with an artistic desire to give them 
special significance, either from historical or 
literary association. In a few cases the con- 
nections are clear, in others they have become 
obscure with the passing of time. 

Some time ago, in the Lady’s Book for Sep- 
tember, 1834 (p. 144), in an article headed 
‘ Women celebrated in Spain for their Extra- 
ordinary Powers of Mind,’ I came upon an 
account of the person for whom I believe Poe 
named his heroine in the poetic tale ‘ Morella.’ 

Juliana Morella, a native of Barcelona, was 
born in 1595. Her father being oblized to 
leave Spain for a homicide, he taught his 
daughter so well that at the age of twelve 
she publicly maintained theses in philosophy, 
In her tenth (or seventeenth) year she is said 
to have held a public disputation in the 
Jesuit’s college at Lyons. She was profoundly 
skilled in philosophy, divinity, music, juris- 
prudence, and philology. She entered into the 
convent of St. Praxedia, at Avignon. She 
knew fourteen languages. 

Now Poe’s story of ‘ Morella ’ was first pub- 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger for 
April, 1835, and he was familiar with the 
Lady’s Book of Philadelphia (later known as 
“* Godey’s’’), to which he had contributed a 
tale in January, 1834. Nevertheless, 
‘Morella’ was apparently one of Poe's 
earliest tales, and since he had no regular 
outlet for his writings until 1835, I am_ not 
prepared to insist that the tale was inspired 
by the particular article in the Lady’s Book. 
I do, however, believe that the historic 
Morella was fairly well known in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, though she 
has been omitted from modern books of refer- 
ence, 

And when we recall that the heroine of 
Poe’s story (or heroines, for it will be recalled 
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she was a single soul in the body first of 
a mother and then of her daughter) was pro- 
foundly learned, and that the extraordinary 
mental powers of the daughter Morella were 
looked on as supernatural, I think it seems 
highly probable that Poe had the Catalan 
child prodigy in mind when he chose a name 
for his story. And I think it possible that 
meeting with some account, either that in 
the Lady’s Book, or one on which perhaps 
that was based, had a share in the genesis 
of the story, although other elements are of 
course combined therein. 

T. O. Masport. 


INGSTON HOUSE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 
—A recent paragraph in a London news- 
paper announced the pending conversion of 
the Kingston House property at Knights- 
bridge into a modern building estate, subject 
to the occupation of the mansion by the 
Dowager Countess of Listowel during her life. 
The venerable lady in question having now 
passed away, her interesting house will pre- 
sumably become the prey of destroyers, 
another historic land-mark of London sacri- 
ficed to the penal rates of taxation, against 
which no present-day politician dare raise a 
voice, 

Horace Walpole’s description of Kingston 
House festivities, under the lavish auspices 
of the sparkling Miss Chudleigh, will be 
familiar to many readers, who will regret 
that yet another specimen of a_ noble 
eighteenth-century dwelling, ‘‘entre cour et 
a, should vanish from their midst, fol- 
owing into limbo such great edifices as Lans- 
downe House, Devonshire House and Chester- 
field House—whilst Crewe House seems in 


equal peril. 
H. 


“QIMP.’’—I hear young people using the 

word ‘‘simp’’ (‘‘A simp,” “‘ What a 
simp!”) for an exaggeratedly sympathetic 
person of the female sex. Is it worth putting 
on record in ‘N. and Q.’ that this word has 
come into the language of the rising 
generation ? 

S. Rapice. 


BROWNING-KEATS PARALLEL.—Of 

all the grotesque stanzas of ‘ Master 
Hugues of Saxe-Gotha,’ perhaps the gro- 
tesquest is the last. Here the benighted 
organist in the loft complains that in default 
of a light (since he has no moon in his pocket) 
he shall probably break his neck on the 
tumble-down stairs. The moon-grotesquerie 
may be Browning’s own; to the best of my 


















knowledge it is not a commonplace. But, 
though it may not be a source, one of Keats’s 
letters provides a parallel. 

More than once I have, of course, read the 
important letters, but I have never before been 
arrested by the point in question. Keats 
wrote to his brother George 15 (?) Oct., 1818, 
of a Miss Cox, a cousin of John Hamilton 
Reynolds and his sisters, in a somewhat zlow- 
ing fashion, but disclaimed love. 
she kept me awake one Night as a tune of 
Mozart’s might do. I speak of the thing as a 
passtime and an amuzement than which I can 
feel none deeper than a conversation with an 
imperial woman the very “ yes ” and “no” of 
whose ys is to me a banquet. I don’t cry 
to take the Moon home with me in my Pocket 
nor do I fret to leave her behind me. I like 
her and her like because one has no sensations 
what we both are is taken for granted.1 

It will be remembered that when Browning’s 
mother sought Shelley she found Keats also.2 
When, if ever, Browning read the letters, I 
do not know, but cannot believe that anyone 
so legitimately curious as he would neglect 
matters so illuminating. And now for the 
similarity. 

While in the roof, if I’m right there, 

... Lo you, the wick in the socket! 

Hallo, you sacristan, show us a light there! 

Down it dips, gone like a rocket. 

What, you want, do you, to comes unawares, 

Sweeping the church up for first morning- 

prayers, 

And find a poor devil has ended his cares 

At the foot of your rotten-runged rat-riddled 

stairs? 

Do I carry the moon in my pocket?3 

CHarites Bett BuRKE. 

The University of Tennessee. 


ULESTON OF EMRAL PARK.—The fine 
old mansion of Emral, Flintshire, with 

its centuries of history, is now being pulled 
down. In 1272 my ancestor, Sir Richard de 
Pyvelisdon, a Staffordshire magnate, settled 
at Emral. He had the property in right of 
his wife, Agnes, heiress of Edge, who inherited 
it from her mother, Sibilla Woodenothe, 
daughter of Emma de Audley, wife of Griffith 
Maelor, Prince of Powis. The Woodenothes 
were descended from the Barons of Halghton, 
and the arms of Halghton and Audley or 





1 J. M. Murry, ‘Studies in Keats,’ Oxford, 
1890, p. 49; the Cambridge ‘ Keats,’ Boston, 
1899, p. 331. 

2 W. Sharp, ‘Life of Robert Browning,’ 
London, 1890, p. 31. 

3 The Cambridge ‘ Browning’ Boston, 1895, 
p. 197. By 1848 Milnes had collected and edited 
Keats; Browning’s poem appeared 1855. 
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Aditheley were formerly on the parapet at 
Emral. 

Emma de Audley was grandmother of Owen 
Glyndwr, whose sister Lowry married Robert 
Puleston of Emral, who took part in the wars 
of his brother-in-law. 

I have two complete pedigrees of the family, 
one compiled by my aunt, Mrs, Theophilus 
Puleston, the other by my father, Major 
Thoyts, of Sulhamstead Park, Berkshire, from 
family deeds and other papers. 

From 1272 onwards the Pulestons lived at 


Emral. This is an exceptional record of an 
old family. I have all marriages from then 
to now. 


In 1908 my aunt, Catherine, Lady Puleston, 
begged me to sign a life-lease of Emral, and 
actually brought the document for my signa- 
ture. 

Emral suffered a siege in the Civil Wars, 
and afterwards was refaced and two projecting 
wings added. The moat was on three sides 
of the house, and directly under the windows. 
Tradition said that various things were 
thrown into the moat, but nothing was ever 
found in it, though probably the moat was 
never quite emptied. 

George 1V, a persona: friend of my great- 
grandfather, visited Emral, and a suite of 
panelled rooms was prepared for him. There 
is a tradition of a midnight steeplechase in 
which H.R.H. took part. 

Formerly an old chapel existed in the Park ; 
it was pulled down and the old glass in 
Wothenbury church came from it. The last 
burial there was of a black boy, page to the 
family, a fashionable freak of the age. No 
tree will ever grow on the site of the chapel 
—a Welsh superstition which I have never 
seen recorded, nor do I] know any Welsh name 
for a once hallowed site. 

The only celebrated member of the family 
was Judge Puleston, mentioned in the Life 
of Philip Henry by the Rev. J. Lee. The 
family portraits were sold in London about 
two years ago. 

The field-names all around are Welsh, but 
not a word of that language is understood. 
The local name is Maelor Saesneg, as against 
Welsh Maelor. 

Emma Audley no doubt had the property on 
her marriage with Griffith Maelor, Prince of 
Powis; I have a copy of a deed settling it on 
her by her sons. 

This history is so circumstantial, being 
confirmed by the family deeds, that I feel it 
is worth recording in ‘N. & Q.’ Enquiries 
in ‘N. & Q.’ as to the Audley pedigree did 





not bring any information, and I have reason 
to think Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ is not 
correct. 

Richard Puleston, the owner of Emral, 
registered his pedigree at Heralds’ College, 
but it is a much abbreviated version. 

The arms of Puleston are in Nicholas 
Upton’s Roll; this was by some said to be 
“ foreign ’’ when it was exhibited at the 
Heralds’ College Exhibition, but many of the 
border families it gives are well known. The 
Puleston pedigrees which I] have, are very 
fully illustrated with coats-of-arms. 

I have also a curious old bookplate of Sir 
Roger Puleston who died in 1696. It is un- 
known to collectors. 

The only descendants of Puleston of Emral 
are Mrs, Parry, Mrs. Wilberforce Puleston, 
myself, and my sister, Miss Thoyts. 


FE. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


E CATALOGUE OF ARNE LAURIN’S 

LIBRARY.—The previous volumes of the 
Catalogue of this invaluable special library 
of works on journalism and newspapers have 
been reviewed in these pages (see clxii. 98; 
elxiv, 41; clxvi. 20; clxviii. 24; clxx. 20). 
The sixth volume, which was issued at the end 
of the last year (Prague, 1935, 89 pp., 666 
copies, privately printed for students only), 
comprises some five hundred works on Report- 
ing Service, written, telegraphic and wireless 
(signature L); Reporting Service by pictures 
(signature La); on the Social, Professional 
and Organisation Problems of Journalism 
(signature A); on Press Congresses, Conven- 
tions and Exhibitions (signature V); and 
Reminiscences of Journalists and Publishers, 
Autobiographies (signature T). Arne Laurin, 
the Chief Editor of the Prager Presse, has 
done equally by the compiling and by the 
careful cataloguing of his library, a great ser- 
vice to all serious students of journalism, 
and he opens an important source of study 
and information on the history of newspapers. 

Orro F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


HANGING LONDON.—The Railway 
Tavern, Limehouse: ‘‘ Charlie Brown’s.”’ 

In the Sunday Express, Nov. 29, 1936, it was 
stated that this famous hostelry, known the 
world over by seafaring men as ‘ Charlie 
Brown’s,’’ closed its doors in the week pre- 
ceding. The famous. collection, it is 
announced, has been divided between two 
members of the family. And so another land- 


mark goes! C. P. Hate. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


S THERE MAGYAR BLOOD IN OUR 

ROYAL FAMILY?—Are the parents of 
Agatha, mother of Edgar Atheling, and St. 
Margaret (wife of Malcolm Canmore), 
known? The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle D., a.p. 





1057, makes her a _ kinswoman of the 
Emperor, wedded in Hungary to Edward (son 
of Edmund Ironside): she was, therefore, 


closely related, in all probability, to Gisela, 
wife of St. Stephen of eeeery and sister of 
the Emperor St. Henry II. William of 
Malmesbury makes her Gisela’s sister ; but the 
Rev. George Balanzi, in ‘The History of 
Hungary’ (Budapest, 1933) makes her St. 
Docken’s (and Cisela’s) daughter. As a 
daughter of Stephen and Gisela, Hedwig, 
married Edward’s brother Edmund (no issue), 
both relationships seem rather close, especially 
the latter. 

Voigtel’s ‘ Genealogische Tabellen’ (Halle, 
1811) shows Agatha, wife of Edward, as a 
daughter of Solomon I of Hungary, and 
Sophia, daughter of the Emperor Henry III; 
but this is too late, T. M. Keocu. 


ENRY WHITE, BOOK COLLECTOR. -- 
The name of Henry White, The Close, 
Lichfield, is found in a number of books of 
the seventeenth century, some of which are in 
the British Museum. One of these inscrip- 
tions is followed by the date July 28, 1821. 
Is anything more known of this book collector, 
who appears to have owned a very valuable 
library? When was this library dispersed 
and is there a catalogue of it in existence? 


W. J. Carton. 
Geneva. 


ULBERRY-TREES.—Mulberry-trees are 
somewhat rare. Has anyone ever 
attempted to make a census of those in Eng- 
land, or a list of historical mulberry-trees 
beginning with the one supposed to have been 
planted by Shakespeare at New Place? 


J. R. 


ON DER OSTEN.—Particulars are asked 
for of a Capt. Von Der Osten (or Oslen), 
said to have been chief of the Danish factory 
at Patna about 1800, and a member of a 
famous Danish family. H. B. 


" P- A/M.”’—The letters P. A/M. occur at 
the end of a Portuguese epitaph of 1781. 
What do they mean? H. B. 








‘TE CID’ IN ENGLAND. — Corneille’s 

play ‘ Le Cid ’ was translated by Joseph 
Rutter in 1637. Could anyone tell me if there 
is any stage-history of the play in England, 
and how many translations of it have been 
made? Was it ever performed in England 
a the nineteenth century, whether in 
French or English? 

R. E. L. 


REIGN APPRECIATION OF BEN 

JONSON.—I should be glad to know of 
any works on Ben Jonson in the United 
States, France or Germany done since 1925. 
In that year vol. 1. of the ‘ Ben Jonson’ of 
Herford and Simpson contains, p. 126, the re- 
mark that, outside England, Ben Jonson has 
excited little interest, though distinguished 
work had been done upon him by American, 
French and German scholars. Has any of his 
plays ever been acted outside England ? 


R. E. L. 


** REING STOOD.” — In André Maurois’s 

book on King Edward VII, the writer 
refers to a drawing by Max Beerbohm entitled 
‘The Visit to Windsor,’ and says: ‘‘ On y 
voyait le prince . . . ‘ mis au coin’ par la 
Reine sa mére.’’ In the English translation 
(by Hamish Miles) this is rendered: ‘‘a 
drawing of Max Beerbohm’s showed the prince 
. . . being stood in the corner by his Royal 
mamma.’’ Can the expression ‘‘being stood’’ 
be accounted good English? One frequently 
hears people use phrases such as “ he was 
stood at the corner of the street,’’ but are 
they not merely vulgarisms ? 

F. H. C. 


“Vic.” IN AN ELIZABETHAN WAR- 
RANT.—I have in my possession an old 
warrant for the arrest of some of my ances- 
tors. It begins with the words: ‘‘ Elizabeth 
Dei gratia . . . Vic [followed by some con- 
traction] Wiltes salutem.”’ 
What does “‘ Vic’? mean? 


JOHN BENETT-STANFORD. 


UERIES FROM MATTHEW ARNOLD’S 

‘ FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND.’—In pre- 
paring a study and an annotated edition of 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Friendship’s Garland,’ I 
should like information upon the following 
queries. 

1. When was Coles’s Truss Manufactory in 
Trafalgar Square torn down? Is there avail- 
able a print or an illustration of this manu- 
factory contemporary with Arnold? 

2. Were there any gift-books or annuals 
issued in the nineteenth century stamped with 
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a mourning band, a practice which may have 
suggested the format of ‘ Friendship’s Gar- 
land,’ which is stamped with a mourning 
band ? 

3. I should like to know the exact nature 
and location of a London firm called Messrs. 
Bickers and Bush, situated somewhere near 
Regent Street in 1866. 

Responses to these queries will be gratefully 
acknowledged in the preparation of this 
study. 

Joun P. Krrpy. 

7, pyres Street, New Haven, Connecticut, 


pax ON JEWS CROSSING BRIDGE.—In 

1284 a grant was made to the sheriff of 
Salop, enabling him, in “ aid of the bridge 
of Moneford,’’ to levy a toll of 1d. if on horse- 
back and 4d. if on foot, on every Jew and 
Jewess crossing the bridge. I have knowledge 
of only one similar grant—made to Hunting- 
don in 1279. Was this custom common? 
When did it commence and when was it dis- 
continued? Are there examples of a similar 
toll being levied on any other section of the 
community ? 

C. H. Bareson. 


“TJ OUP THE GAD LOUP.’’—The follow- 

ing, slightly abbreviated, is from the 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, and 
is dated 27 Feb., 1668: ‘‘ Of three soldiers... 
convicted of theft . . . Tod to loup the gad 
loup thryce throw the thrie companyes and 
be turned out of the countrey, and Duncan to 
loup the gad loup tuyce throw the thrie com- 
paynes and therafter have the crauf of the 
collours and be continowed in the company.”’ 
Am I right in considering this punishment 
equivalent to ‘‘ running the gauntlet ’’? Was 
any particular ceremonial associated with it 
as a military punishment, either in or out 
of England? What is meant by “ crauf of 
the collours ”’ ? 

C, H. Bateson. 


HARLES COTTON’S ‘DE VITA 
BEATA.’ — These lines are said to be 
** paraphrased from the Latin.’”” What, by 


whom, and where to be found is the Latin? 
They begin : 
Come y’are deceiv’d, and what you do 
Esteem a happy life’s not so; 
He is not happy that excels 
I’ th’ Lapidary’s bagatelles. 


Is it an ode of Horace ? 








LD FUNERAL CUSTOM—BACHELORS’ 
GARLANDS. — In former days in the 
County of Durham, at the funeral of a yo 
unmarried woman, what was called a ‘‘“Maiden 
arland ’’ used to be laid on the coffin, and 
ung up in the church after the funeral, 
Surtees, the Durham historian, mentions that 
specimens of these almost obsolete garlands 
were to be seen preserved in Witton Gilbert 
church, near Durham. 

Sir Cuthbert Sharp, in his ‘ History of 
Hartlepool’ (1816) mentions that only one 
such garland was to be seen in St. Hilda’s 
church, and provides an illustration of it, 
It was formed of white paper cut to resemble 
flowers, and had in the centre the figure of 
a human hand on which were written the 
name and age of the deceased. 

None of the Durham records shows the cus- 
tom as being applicable to unmarried youths, 
and one never meets in them with any refer- 
ence to a ‘‘ bachelor’s garland.” 

That the custom was not, however, solely 
restricted to females in other parts of the 
country is to be inferred from the following 
lines lines of an elegiac ode from the pen 
of Miss Seward, which appeared in _ the 
London Morning Chronicle for Sept. 25, 1792, 


She is speaking of the village of Eyam, 
Derbyshire : 

Now the low beams with. paper garlands 
hung, 


In memory of some village youth or maid 

Draw the soft tear from thrill’d remembrance 
sprung. 

How oft my childhood marked that tribute 


ala, 

The gloves suspended by the garland’s side 

White as its snowy flow’rs with ribands tied. 

Thus, according to Miss Seward, the gar- 
land was given in Derbyshire to young bache- 
lors as well as to young maids C. J. Cox, in 
‘ Hampshire ’ (Little Guide), says that in the 
church of Abbot’s Ann, near Andover, are 
still hung some of those white paper garlands 
that used to be carried before maidens’ and 
bachelors’ funerals about a century ago, the 
earliest of them being dated 1740. 

According to a letter which appeared in the 
Sunday Times for Dec. 22, the custom still 
survives, as the last garland was hung about 
two years ago, 

Other instances of the “‘bachelor’s garland” 
are asked for. 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


YSTERIOUS HOOF-PRINTS IN 
DEVON.—In the winter of 1855, we are 
told, when the snow lay thick, folks awoke 
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one morning to find hoof-prints, beginning to 
the east of the Exe, some eight inches or so 
between each. These went on to the river 
bank, were resumed on the farther bank, and 
went right out of the Exeter district, in an 
almost straight line, on and on to Teign- 
mouth. It would seem that when an obstacle, 
such as a house, a linhay, or a rick, presented 
itself, the hoof-prints were sometimes to be 
traced dead on to such an obstacle and then 
from the opposite point on the other side— 
itself a strange thing, but perhaps hardly 
stranger than the fact that, indifferently, the 
hoof-prints went over the roofs or the ricks. 
Was this the subject of scientific enquiry at 
the times and were any opinions published ? 
Then, again, is the case unique? 


FReDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


BLACKFRIARS IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.—At the time when James 
Burbage acquired ay in Blackfriars 
with intention of building a theatre there, that 
quarter of London was fashionable, and at 
least one of its residents, Lady Elizabeth Rus- 
sell, petitioned against Burbage’s design. 
Where could I find a fairly detailed account 
of the inhabitants of Blackfriars in the seven- 
ties and eighties of the sixteenth century ? 


M. U. H. R. 


AXON CHURCHES IN OLD LONDON.— 
Shoreditch Church, which was taken 
down in the early eighteenth century as 
ruinous, and some years later replaced by a 
new one, is described by Ellis as ‘a neat 
old structure of Saxon origin.’’ What other 
Saxon churches, now destroyed, are known to 
have existed in London up to the eighteenth 

century ? 

N. G. A. 


URNAME ROYFFE, — I shall be much 
obliged if anyone can give me information 

as to the origin of the name ‘‘ Royffe.” I 
have only come across it once, when I met 
aman of that name recently. He does not 
know any others of the name and cannot trace 
it to any partcular county. 


H. H. Broruers. 


OOTH FAMILY.—Could anyone tell me of 
any monograph on this family? I want 
especially accounts of it in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, when it produced some 
outstanding figures in the ecclesiastical world. 
I have what is to be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


HE REV, JAMES SMALLWOOD.—The 
Rev. James Smallwood, having the 
degree of B.D. according to Add. MS. 39,326, 
or D.D. according to Decnctin’e Chichester 
Diocese Clergy Lists, was appointed Vicar of 
Westham, Sussex, in 1696, and held the liv- 
ing until his death: he is said to have been 
buried there Aug. 30, 1719. 
I shall be glad to know more of him and in 
particular by what university these degrees 
were conferred. 

Administration of his estate was granted to 
his widow, Emma; can any correspondent say 
what was her maiden name and when and 
where the marriage took place? 


J. B. Wuitmore. 


“ (WHRYSTS-KIRK OF THE GRENE.” — 
This ballad Scottish readers will know, 
by an unknown author, was published in 1724 
in his ‘Tea-table Miscellany,’ by Allan 
Ramsay. What Chrysts-Kirk and what 
Green are intended ? 
O. N. H. 


EARD STREET: ORIGIN OF NAME.— 

What is the derivation of ‘‘ Meard ”’ 

in this street-name? Is it a personal name; 
and if so, what, again, is its meaning? 


O. N. H. 


E BURNING OF BOOKS BY A 

CHINESE EMPEROR.—It is said that 
the great variety of Chinese MSS. dating 
from earlier than the third century B.c. is 
a consequence of the edict of a conqueror in 
that century who ordered that all the classical 
books of the past should be collected and 
burnt. His reason is said to have been the 
resistance offered to him by the literati who 
grounded their opposition on the ancient 


principles set forth in these books. I should 
like to learn the authority for this. Was the 
conquering emperor himself an_ illiterate 
person ? 

R. 


MERICA AND ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE. — In ‘ Arabic Literature: an 
Introduction,’ by H. A. R. Gibb, one of ‘ The 
World’s Manuals’ published by the Oxford 
University Press (1926) there is an Epilogue 
about the rise of a neo-Arabic literature. It 
is stated that “ A very important part in the 
dissemination of Western ideas has been and 
still is played by the talented group of Syro- 
American writers.’’ I should be obliged to 
any American reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ who 





R#HEDECYNIAN. 


would tell me something about this move- 
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ment, and about the writers who are forward- 


ing it. Are they, for the most part, living 
and writing in the United States? It is now 
some eleven years since the words quoted 
were written? How much progress has neo- 
Arabic literature made in the interval ? 


pact eat 


R. WOODNOT.—Was the Mr. Woodnot 
who in Walton’s Life of George Herbert 
attends Herbert on his death-bed, the Theo- 
philus Wodenote (d. 1662) who is in the 
*D.N.B.’—a royalist divine? He was Vicar 
of Linkinhorne, Cornwall, it appears, at the 
time of George Herbert’s death. If this 
identification is incorrect, who was Mr. 
Woodnot ? : 
oS Ties © 


R. BOSTOCK.—Who was the-Mr. Bostock 
who, with Mr, Woodnot, attended George 
Herbert on his death-bed, as Walton tells us? 
I do not find any man of the name in the 
‘ D.N.B.’ whose dates would fit. 
Cc. L. N. 


‘IHAIS.—We all know the classical Thais 
who accompanied Alexander in his great 
eastern expedition; but who was the Thais 
who figures in Christian hagiology? I be- 
lieve there is a mediaeval poem about her 
about which I should be obliged for 

information. 

B. R. C. 


< READERS’ WRITER.’’—Is this a re- 

cognised phrase, for a writer whose work 
is acceptable to the reading public, but does 
not engage the attention of the critic? I 
found the phrase somewhere in an account 
of Chekhov, who was described as having been 
merely a ‘‘ reader’s writer ’’ to begin with, 
and scoffed at by critics, ‘* Reader’s 
writers ’’ who have later compelled critics to 
take account of them are a rather interesting 
subject for consideration. They seem not to 
be as numerous as one might wish them to be. 


H. Smits. 


FFECT OF LONDON AIR ON 
MARBLES, — Evelyn persuaded Lord 
Henry Howard to give to the University of 
Oxford the ancient classical marbles collected 
at Arundel House, which were being impaired 
by the air of London. Where could I find a 


scientific account of this effect of London air 
on marble, and also a historical account of 
works injured by it? 


INQUIRER. 








Replies. 





THE LIGHTS OF HUMBER. 
(clxxi. 423). 


‘THE following notes on the Humber Lights 

will be found in ‘ Geological Rambles in 
East Yorkshire,’ by Thomas Sheppard, the 
Curator of the Hull Museum. 

In 1428 Richard Reedbarowe, the Raven- 
spur hermit, obtained a zrant to levy tolls 
from ships for the erection of a tower, or at 
least the completion of one which had already 
begun to be used for the purpose of a light- 
house. In 1676 Charles II granted a patent 
to a Mr. Angell for the erection of lights 
at Spurn Point, at the request of those inter- 
ested in the northern trade, who had repre- 
sented that six or seven months earlier a 
broad, long bank of sand had accumulated 
at the mouth of the Humber. Grenville Col- 
lin’s chart of 1684 shows Angell’s lights at 
Spurn, 

After 1684, the Point continuing to increase 
in length, the lights erected by Angell became 
practically useless. An application was 
made to Parliament in 1766 by the Trinity 
Houses of Hull and Deptford-Stroud for 
power to erect and maintain other lights. 
This was granted, and Smeaton built first a 
small lighthouse and then, in 1772, a larger 
one, which is the present old ‘‘ high light.’ 

The old lighthouses have been superseded 
by those erected at Spurn within recent years, 
The shifting nature of the sands has _ been 
very troublesome to the builders of the light- 
houses. Mitchell’s Chart of 1778 shows the 
old lights extinguished and a couple of tem- 
porary lights erected at the Point. 

Angell’s lights are known to have been 
swept away by the sea, and one of them is 
so shown by Smeaton’s survey of 1786. Shep- 
em supplies the following summary of the 

istory of the Spurn Lights. 

Smeaton’s small lighthouse was built in 
1771, 280 yards east of the high light. A 
second was built 70 yards further west in 
1816. A third was built 30 yards still further 
west in 1830. A fourth was built 50 yards 
still further west in 1831. In 1863 the sea 
had reached the high light itself, making 
total westerly advance of 280 yards in ninety- 
two years or 3 yards per annum. The low 
light in 1869 stood on the Humber side of 
the high light. The new lighthouse at Spurn 
is 71 yards north of that built in 1831. 


H. Askew. 
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LACE-NAME WHETSTONE (clxxi. 297, 
336). — In the villages and towns of 
interior China I have many times seen the 
scattered hewn stones of tumbled down monu- 
ments or the old door-sills of destroyed temples 
used by the populace as whetstones. Anybody 
in need of a whetstone would proceed to the 
nearest stone fit for the purpose, and marks 
of abrasion testified to frequent use. 

Similar practice in Continental Europe may 
well account for the abrasion marks on old 
hewn-stone churches or cemetery walls which 
have often puzzled the antiquarian, 

In the register of a London parish under 
date of Apr. 23, 1646, is the following entry : 
“A child found at Mr. Sawyers in the street 
on a place to whet knives and was named 
Edward Sharp.’’ This record suggests that 
there were places in the open street where 
people could sharpen their tools, and the 
explanation of the place-name Whetstone as 
derived from a large stone where soldiers 
sharpened their weapons, may not be so 
absurd after all. G. A. R. Govte. 

Richlandtown, Pa., U.S.A. 


“MORY-TOPS ” = (clxxi. 440). — This 

Southern Irish name for fir-cones con- 
tains the same Gaelic word, differently 
employed, as the Scottish ‘‘ toorie ”’ and 
“toorie-top,’’ the bob or knob on a man’s 
bonnet. Didn’t Wee MacGreegor badger his 
parents for a new tam-o’-shanter with a ‘‘ rid 
toorie’’ atop of it? The Gaelic tor, meaning 
in a general sense a roundish heap or clump 
of something, has a large number of special 
applications. In Southern Irish toponymy 
it often denotes a bush. In the North, Tory 
Island is in Irish Torach (with the adjectival 
suffix), by reason of its many outcrops of 


rock. W. W. Gut. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS TO FIC- 

TITIOUS CHARACTERS (clxxi. 391, 
425).—A stained glass window designed by 
Mr. William Hoggatt, R.I., and unveiled 
at the Manx Museum, Douglas, in 1934, de- 
picts fourteen of the chief characters in the 
dialect poems of T. E. Brown, grouped amid 
appropriate scenes. The greater portion of 
the cost was defrayed by public subscription 
as a memorial to the poet. ww. Git. 


“NINEVEH ” AS A FARM NAME (clxxi. 

97, 140, 213).—An isolated farm-house 
with this name stands a mile due north of 
Nuneham Courtenay, Oxfordshire, and four 
miles §.S.E. of Carfax. 





PUKE WILLIAM AS INN-SIGN (clxxi. 

331, 463).—The identification of this sign 
by Mr. P. J. Fynmoret, with. the third son 
of the Prince of Wales, later King George II, 
is evidently correct, as the following shows. 
William Augustus was born 1721, and created 
Duke of Cumberland 1726. In 1732 the news- 
papers described ‘‘ Little Prince William ” 
dressed as a Corporal, being often seen drill- 
ing a miniature company of the Coldstream 
Guards (‘ History of the Army,’ Fortescue, 
1899, vol. ii., p. 53). In 1740 he was habitu- 
ally called ‘‘ The Duke,” even in the Army 
List. After Culloden the young hero was 
greeted by his soldiers with, ‘‘ Now Billy for 
Flanders.’”’ In honour of him Tyburn Gate 
was re-named Cumberland Gate; and the 
“* Duke’s Head ’’ became a tavern sign in every 
country town (see the ‘ D.N.B.’ s.v. ‘ William 
Augustus.’) This proves the origin not only 
of the inn-sign Duke William, but also of the 
Duke’s Head, before the Duke of Wellington’s 
Head overshadowed that of the earlier Army 


commander. 
A LIBRARY MOTTO (clxxi. 421, 459). — 
On July 9, 1905, I copied these words over 
the door of the University Library at Berne: 
OYAEIS BEBHAOS® EISITQ. In those days I knew 
much more Greek than remains to me in my 
old age, and ] wondered whether MHAEIZ 
would not be a preferable word: but solaced 
myself that a Greek inscription on a univer- 
sity building was hardly the thing for a young 
man to criticise, 


ALFRED WELBY. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


EDICATION OF CHURCHES: THE 
SOUND FORM OF WORDS (clxxi. 408, 
462).—Below the pediment of the Madeleine 
at Paris, all across the west front of the 
church, may be read in huge letters: 
D.O.M.SVB.INVOC.S.M. MAGDALENAE, 

But this, which seems to settle the matter 
once for all, is not the last word on the sub- 
ject, for over the west doorway of Milan 
Cathedral is a large stone label with the 
inscription : 

MARIAE 
NASCENTI, 


A collection of the inscriptions on the west 
fronts of the principal churches in Rome 
would probably afford a further series of vari- 


ations, Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AVERN SIGNBOARDS OF MILITARY 
INTEREST (clxxi. 443 and references 





W. W. G. 


there given).—Mr. Forse may care to add 
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to his lists the General Joffre at Ramsgate, 
which faces up a street called ‘‘ The Plains 
of Waterloo.” 

W. S. J. 


JERRY, A BEER-HOUSE (clxxi. 441). — 
Not long ago I published the result of my 
inquiries as to the origin of the phrase ‘‘Jerry- 
Builder.’’ I came to the conclusion that 
“‘jerry ’’ is merely a corruption of the sea- 
term ‘‘jury’’—as in “ jury-rig,’’ ‘‘ jury- 
mast.’’ Go back to Norman-French ajutire, 
or, even earlier, Latin adjutare. One diction- 
ary gives ‘‘ jury”’ as ‘“‘ temporary, not built 
to last.’”” There is no question of slang, or 
local application. ‘‘ Jerry Lane ”’ might well 
be a makeshift passage tage Ym a temporary 
structure—not necessarily in Lincolnshire. 


G. B. J. ATHOER. 


I came across ‘‘ jerry-shop,’’ meaning a 
beer-house, only two days ago, in reading Mr. 
Bensusan’s just-published ‘ Annals of Man- 
chester,’ in which it occurs freely. The dialect 
is presumably that of Essex. Weekley suz- 
gests a connection with ‘‘ Tom and Jerry ”’ in 
Egan’s ‘ Life in London’ (1821), but I am 
convinced that “ jerry-shop ’’ is no more than 
a plain synonym for ‘ pot-house,’’ common 
in the Home Counties for a public-house. 
Weekley gives ‘‘ jerry’’ for a chamber-pot, 
and compares ‘‘ jordan ’’ for the same article, 
but I prefer the reference to Jeremiah, chapt. 
xix., verses 1, 10, 11, for any earthen vessel. 
Hotten’s ‘ Slang Dictionary,’ 1869, gives three 
separate entries: jerry, a beer-house; jerry, a 
chamber-utensil, abbreviation of Jeroboam: 
jerry, a fog. Weekley gives jeroboam, a large 
wine-bottle, with a quotation from the Daily 
Chronicle of 1918. 

> Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


{)LDFIELD FAMILY (clxxi. 456).—As far 
” as I am aware, the Oldfields mentioned 
are not of the Leftwich Oldfield descent. 

I possess a charming picture of John, second 
son of Leftwich Oldfield. A portrait of his 
elder brother exists. It was left by a sister 
to her lawyer. 

Anne, sister and co-heiress, married, in 
1737, my ancestor, John Puleston of Emral. 
I have her portrait also. 

I have two very large pedizrees of the Pule- 


ston family. 
E. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


{JREASEY FAMILY (clxxi. 351).—It has 
occurred to me that the surname Creasey 
may be a derivative of Cressey. If that be 











so, it may be of interest to Mr. A. H. W, 
Fynmore to know that a Cressey came over 
with William the Conqueror. I am sorry 
that I have no information regarding the 
early members of the family, but about the 
middle of the seventeenth century a descend. 
ant, Thomas Cressey of Berkyn, in Co, Ebor, 
married Elizabeth, only daughter and heiress 
of Sir Henry Glemham, Knight, of Glemham 
Hall in Co, Suffolk, and had a daughter and 
heiress, Anne, who became the wife of Sir 
Thomas Parkyns, of Bunny, Nottingham. 
shire, created a baronet 18 May, 1681. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
Sir Edward Creasey was a descendant of the 
Cressey family. 

JamEs SETON-ANDERSON. 

“Woodlea,” Dumfries. 


(SOMMUNION : PRE-CHRISTIAN RITES 
(cl. 224, 372, 430).—Dr. G. C. Couttoy 
and Mr. W. CourtHore Forman some years 
ago cited examples of earth being placed in 
the mouth of a dying man when no priest 
was present to administer the sacrament. The 
following instance from Stowe’s description of 
the a aaege for action at Agincourt 
(‘ Annales,’ 1615, p. 349) is of interest not 
only in showing that the practice was followed 
in England, but also because in this case the 
rite was performed in the presence of priests 
and by men merely in danger of death: 
{King Henry] commanded his priests to 
abide in prayers... Then every man fell pros- 
trate upon the ground & committed themselves 
to God, every one of them took in his mouth a 
little piece of earth in remembrance that they 
were mortal and made of earth, as also in 
remembrance of the holy communion. 
Epwin Exiotr WItLouGHsy. 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington. 
[This incident, and Stow’s account of it are 
pretty well known.] 
ARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONE’S 
OWN NAME (clxii. 352, 411, 428, 447).- 
The following variations of the name Har- 
court appear in the principal versions of 
the ‘Battle Abbey Roll’ published: 
1. Brompton’s Roll—Harecourt; 2. Cleve 
land’s Roll—Harecourt and Harcourt; 3% 
Delisle’s (or the Dive’s) Roll—Harcourt; 
4. Duchesne’s Roll—Harecord ; 5. Foxe’s Roll 
—Harcourt; 6. Holinshed’s Roll—Harecourt 
and Harcord; 7. Howard’s Roll—Harcourte; 
8. Leland’s (Rhyming) Roll—Harecourt; 
9. Planche’s Roll—Harcourt and Herecourt; 
10. Tailleur’s Roll—Hercourt. The name is 
spelt Herecort in Wace’s ‘ Roman de Rou.’ 


Witir1am Harcovurt-Batu. 
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The Library. 


The Story of Psyche. By Robert Gittings. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net). 
FE have read this poem with pleasure and 
are glad to recommend it to the notice of 
the lovers of poetry among our readers. It ‘s 
definitely the work of a poet, one who has 
at his command a deep insight into beauty, 
stores of observation of nature, and a happy 
sensitiveness in the use of vocabulary and 
invention of phrases. The best parts of the 
poem are the descriptions of the landscape, 
the seasons, the changes of day and night amid 
which Psyche struggles towards the scene of 
her strange adventure and then lives through 
the adventure itself. The writer seems to 
have a very sound idea of the value of irregu- 
lar lines in a long poem in blank verse, but 
is not altogether lucky in the application of 
the idea. ‘The irregular line should furnish 
a subtle definitely musical variation: most 
of the irregular lines introduced here notice- 
ably lack musical quality. Again, where the 
characters of the story are made to speak, 
one seems to detect some lack of inspiration. 
To equal the beauty and the charm — the 
mingled homeliness and mystery—of the coun- 
try of the story the speech needs to be warm 
and full of life, but simple, with that touch 
upon it which belongs to what is complete and 
inevitable. This is not attained; and the 
failure leaves the impression that the story 
has been more truly seen than felt. Of its 
mystical significance the hints are very deli- 
cate: with true tact any overt allegorising 
has been avoided. Yet, at the end, the sense 
of an inward meaning comes through with 
sufficient clearness to be satisfying. 





Bibliography and pseudo-Bibliography. By 
A. Edward Newton. (Oxford University 
Press. 7s, 6d. net). 


THE question where the line is to be drawn 

between bibliography and pseudo-biblio- 
graphy is one of considerable interest, and 
we approached Mr. Newton’s three lectures 
with some expectation of enlightenment. Te 
does, it is true, rather contribute matter for 
consideration connected with the question 
than an answer to it, but perhaps a definitive 
answer is impossible, and meanwhile what 
he says is useful, amusing, and, as a biblio- 
grapher’s account of the principles of his 
ocupation, even important. For biblio- 
graphy is a new thing still, also something 
slightly anomalous, and statements of princi- 





ples concerning it are by no means super- 
fluous. We observed, then, as noteworthy, that 
Mr. Newton definitely states: ‘‘ We should 
be reasonably sure that a book or an author 
or a subject is worth intensive study before 
we lose ourelves in it.’’ He gives as examples 
of what justifies meticulous study the Bible 
and the First Folio Shakespeare; and, as 
example of a book in which five or so vari- 
ants of the first edition are not worth attend- 
ing to, our old friend ‘ The Prisoner of 
Zenda.’ Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson’ fur- 
nishes, in the cancelled page of volume ii., 
one of the best instances of a “ point’’ of 
true bibliographical interest, and in the print- 
ing “‘gve ”’ for ‘‘ give ’’—which was taken to 
indicate a first printing of the first edition, 
but disproved as such by reference to the 
proof-sheets of the book, now at Buffalo—a 
good instance of pseudo-bibliography. Mr. 
Newton tells the story of the colon replacing 
the usual period on a line in the title-page 
of a First Folio, which, after creating some 
hubbub, turned out, on careful examination, 
to have for its upper dot a fly-speck; and 
takes occasion, by mention of a new edition of 
the ‘ Shropshire Lad,’ to give utterance to his 
own opinion of that book. His opinions on 
books are always interesting because unconven- 
tional; of Housman he says, after reading ‘ A 
Shropshire Lad’ carefully on a motor 
journey : 


The verses are neat rather than gaudy; pat, 
exact, faultless in rhyme and meter, certainly 
the best words in their best order, but they are 
not especially beautiful nor do they compel 
thought, except the first poem, ‘ 1887.’... 
Here is Housman’s last verse : 

“O, God will save her, fear you not: 
you the men you’ve been, 
Get you the sons your fathers got, 
And God will save the Queen.” 
This is excellent: when a thought is finely 
stated one can say more in four times of poetry 
than in ten lines of prose. . . : 


The little passage illustrates the sound 
common-sense, the intentness and freshness of 
mind, and the personal demand with which 
our author a literature; just as it 
reveals certain limitations where poetry is con- 
cerned, and, in the jarring expression ‘‘ neat 
rather than gaudy,”’ gives hint of another ele- 
ment in this racy book, which sometimes acts 
as enjoyable spice, and sometimes goes flat, 
and sometimes definitely produces an effect 
of deterioration. The sdlhaonestoas as a 
critic of literature has a character and an 
interest new and all his own. The general 
outcome of such a critic’s views as we have 
them here seems to us the conclusion that the 
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lover of literature pure and simple will more 
often approve what the bibliographer ap- 
proves than contemn what he contemns; and 
further that, for some mysterious reason, the 
pursuit of bibliography tends to preserve—if 
it does not even increase—a man’s sense of 
humour. 


Collected Essays, 
Bridges. 
net), 
HE volume before us is the last of the series 

of Robert Bridges’s prose papers, printed 

in the spelling which he devised, though not 
in its full phonetic form. It comprises the 
address delivered to the Workers’ Educational 
Association in October, 1916; an address, 
entitled ‘ The Necessity of Poetry,’ given in 
November, 1917, to the Tredegar and District 
Co-operative Society; a paper, ‘ Poetry,’ 
which was the first of the Broadcast National 
Lectures—Feb. 28, 1929, and then, as an ap- 
pendix, ‘ An Account of.the Casualty Depart- 
ment,’ which was first printed in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital Reports in 1878. The 
last, showing Bridges in a light unfamiliar 
to most readers, and likewise as a young man, 
illustrating also old hospital methods, is so 
well worth having that we do not wonder re- 
quests were made for its inclusion with the 
other pieces. The Broadcast Lecture, extracted 
from him by sheer pertinacity when he was 
working at his ‘Testament of Beauty’ and 
wished to decline giving it, throws some light 
upon the poem. 


London Afresh. 
(7s. 6d.). 

(HARMINGLY written and full of amusing 
observation and modern facts, this new 
book on London by a writer whose name makes 
a wide appeal, will certainly give the sort of 
pleasure intended, and quicken every reader’s 
sense of the greatness and varied wonderful- 
ness of London. At the same time it is much 
to be wished that its historical statements had 
all been verified; and that where gaps in 
information had been purposely left (to 
quicken appetite for finding more) care had 
been taken that omission itself should not 
prove misleading. We will illustrate our 
grumble by a paragraph from p. 292, part of 
the chapter on Westminster Abbey, in which 
we think our readers will need no particular 
comment to bring out the points of complaint. 
Although there were other royal benefactors, 


of Robert 
5s. 


Papers de. 
(Oxford University Press. 


By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen. 





eee sg Henry the Seventh, who built th 
lovely chapel bearing his name, the Abbe 
however humble its ng "y was Edward th 
Confessor’s, and from his time, when W 
chester was abandoned, it has been the plac 
where our sovereigns, beginning with Harold 
have been crowned. You may see the Coron 
tion Stone in the Confessor’s chapel, ju 
beyond the High Altar. William the Conqueréd 
himself was crowned there. It was also, fro! 
Edward the Confessor to George the First, th 
last resting-place of our Sovereigns. Sine 
George the Second they have been buried 
Windsor. 


Another — yet perhaps kindred — type 
unluckiness may be illustrated from a s@ 
tence a few pages further on. Mr. Lucas’ 
admiration of Henry VII’s chapel leads hi 
to say: ‘‘ One might even dare to think th 
the term Westminster Abbey should be 
gotten altogether and that we should call 
famous resort ‘ Henry the Seventh’s Chap 
with accessories’ and thus make it an evé 
more powerful magnet.”’ 

It is not necessary to multiply exampl 
of this kind. We regret them the mo 
because the book is so lively and entertai 
ing, and so well provided with recent de 
that one cannot read it without enjoyment.” 


Norices to CoRRESPONDENTS. 


The Thirteenth General (Six-Yearly) Ind 
of. N, 9 is now ine ges out 
print and we learn that a number of librarii 
both here and in America are lacking it, 
desirous of acquiring it. 

If any of our readers have copies of f 
Index which they would like to dispose 
the Publisher of ‘N. & Q,’ (2 Breams Buil@ 
ings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4) will be gla 
to put them in communication with f¢ 
libraries whero it is wanted. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not und 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always. 
give their names and addresses, for the in 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 4 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

H. M. H.—Forwarded to New Zealand. 

The Editor offers very sincere thanks | 
correspondents who have sent ‘N. & 
their good wishes for 1937, and cordially 
ciprocates them. 
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